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“No Better Food,”.... 


ANDREW WILSON, -F.R.SEB., ett 
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1 have never tasted Cocoa that 1 like so well.” 


—Sir CHAS. CAMERON, C.B., M. D., 
- _Be-President of the Royal College of Surgeans, Ireland 


and I only smoke the best. 
GALLAHER Ltd. 
We belong to no Ring or Combine. 
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A NEW SERIAL STORY WILL BE STARTING IN A FEW WEEKS. 


No. 785. 


| e sit together 
‘ i “as we sit 
under the spreading branches of this noble tree I 
do declare on my honour that you are the only girl 
And just a suspicion of 8 smile crossed the dear 
er 3 features as she replied. 
“You always say such appropriate things, John; 
this is a ut tree.“ 


— 8 — 
Tuoumpze ‘ Does not married life 


, 5 tae to 110 ought to. My weddin 
Ars. New! : 
gifts included twenty-five lamps.” e 
pb — 


Auron: “This is my latest attempt at a 
landscape. May I ask what you think of the 
— ® , 
Artist: “The perspective is its stron b. 
The further away you stand the better it fe 
Oe 


CRUEL CRICKETER. 
A NBWLY-MAREIED man returned home one day 
rr K 1 
What are e asked. 
* „Mary 


Oh, John, cannot help it! How those 
ee ve suffered ! t Jessop is a 


n the first over, and he knocked 
the fied. M in 


— — 
Farne (at head of stairs): “Ethel, what time 


in ibe” . 8 f 
Ethel (in drawing-room) : “It's a quarter 


Don’t forget. to start the 


long offender away from 
eae The law if Russia 
-and 0 
Duless offence is a very serious one, u judi- 
- @Gious bribe, or a 
— American 


free. In most 
can with im- 


law broken 


to pay 


be 
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AT THE THRESHOLD. 
Telling of a Man’s Grateful Remembrance. 
And so you are going to leave us; 
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WANTED SOME SAND. 


a swindler, sir,” said the fiery old 


“ 9 
——— to the grocer, and I'll never enter 


y, however, he came back and asked for 


were 
“ 


she asked. 
more than five oe, Wait a minute 
amount. 
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ENTER HOW 
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MOTOR - CYCLE 
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ON PACE iii. 
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IT WAS CHANGED NOW. 


“Tas is a remarkable picture you've painted, 
my dear fellow. I assure you it will make your 
— May I ask what you are going to call 


“Well, I haven't quite made up my mind,” said 
the artist. “I was going to call it the ‘ Picture of 
an Old Mill,’ but last night baby got into the studio 
somehow, and daubed a little paint all over the 


picture, and I really don’t know what to call it 
now. 


p — 

“You’azs a fraud, air,“ cried the indignant 
patient. “You guaranteed your medicine to cure 
after everything else failed and——’’ 

“Well, my eat sir,” replied the fake medicine 
— probably you haven't tried everything 
else. 


— 0 
Finst Rivat Betts: “You have not noticed my 


rin aid 
nd Rival Belle: “Dear me! It's on the 
en nt ſinger ! 
es, re a week.“ 
“T had almost forgotten that this is leap year.” 
SoCo 


ow NO CHANCE FOR HIM. 
85 that ”? said the fair, 
oT will tell you that 1 do not fear mises” = 


without 
LN without ruining a book; and I can 


Waar has been the grea 
“ Waar i test difficulty with 
which you have had to contend, Mrs. Kinder 
in Nur struggle with the gervant-girl problem? s 
Preventing the good ones getting married.” 


——— te 
Tas Groom . hotel): “It’s no use, 
Clara; we can't t from people that we are 


i 
Fre depth 0 
raising 


to re 
working order, and to restore to them their normal 
waking blood supply. 

Towards t it is not uncommon for a similar 
reduction in t — of the respiration, and slow- 
ing of the circulation, to take place, and this is 
corrected by a similar yawning and stretching as on 
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BY 
PHYSICAL EXEROISE. 


By Eustace Miles, M.A. 
Unter of the “ Physical Educator.” 


NATIONAL EXERCISES. 
5.—Putting a Weightless Weight. 


Indem yourself about to put the weight or shot, 


but do not use a shot at all. 
your t hand as if it had the shot in it. 
0 5 back 


es r ight 
Bring it and down with your righ 

behind and bring your head and trunk 
shoulder, ect poh ! 


Balance yourself on your right foot. 

Keep roar left side relaxed. 
Now, if you have 
steps forward, as in 
ing most of 


righ t ear. 
ith it will ans pow shoulder 
and the weight o body. 

The ri pe will stretch out 
to its full extent. But you must 
not lose your poise. 

You 2 — yourself, eo 
that, if you were patting the 
shot, your feet would not go be- 
Raise the haad and arm. yond the line. 

Then draw your right arm well 
back and away to tho left as far as it will go, and, 
with your hand flat and open, sw across to the 
right with the palm of your right hand down, and with 
a good trunk-swing, as if with your flat hand you were 

ing-to knock the top off a tall sunflower. 
our hand, and arm, and shoulder go away to 
the right as far as possible. 

Next do this same exercise with the left side. 

Then adapt it and, as far as possible, do it with the 
two sides together ; only this time, combine the 


movement with a jump forwards. 
The advan of this se, if it is done 
carefully, are similar to the advantages of the 


other exercises. 
You must feel the muscles stretched but 
not strained. 


You must gradually increase the extent, 
the 9 the number of itions. 
If this, the exercise will benefit 
you; it will be inexpensive and should help 
“yhe ovaep of the bend’ may hel 
may 
a. er dee ee ball 


Stretch your arm to 


in case of breath- the fell. 


2 Should help your excretion 


ance, 
The repose of the un- 
used side will help to give you in- 
— — and physical 


« * exercises, W. now 
Let the“ Weight” se. ey. Practise them first, and this 
one aft 8 

All these five exercises together are nothing like a 
eomplete physical development. . 


They are intended rather to train many im nt 
muscles, especially those of the trunk and „ to 
give you a botter carriage, better poise, greater 
promptitude, ter power. 

If you want to become a sort of crane, a slow 
weight-lifter and weight-mover, you must go to some 
one else; but if you are still young and wish to pro- 
serve your all-round physical fitness, I advise you 
to Aa rapidity before you get this straining strength 
which is so largely advertised as the ideal of physical 
excellence for all. 


— 0 
HEALTH HINT FOR THE WEEK. 


Mr. P. Doumxrob was recently lunching with me, 
and he was surprised to know that I without 
using flesh or fish foods, give a sandwich that had the 
taste of shrimps. The recipe for it I will give next 


week, 

In the first wecks the Health-Hints were not to 
worry; to try the light breakfast or 
no-breakfast age ; to try the simpler 
foods, properly chosen and cooked; 
then not to express worry. 

Now I give a hint which you will 
say has nothing to do with health, 
and 3 has nothing to do with 


V. 

It is: Never send out a thought 
against anyone. 

Of course this er not mean never 
send out a t > against any 
fault of anyone. Neither does it 
mean that the writer always keeps 
to his own rule! He only tries to, 
and feels that it is a real mistake 
when he doesn’t. 

Anything connected with the 
morals and the character is con- 
nected with all-round health and 
fitness, but ond this, every un- 
desirable thought and emotion has a 
bad, an unhealthy, a poisonous result on the whole 
blood stream. 


Professor Elmer Gates, of Washington, made some 
experimente not long ago to show that every emotion, 
such as anger, fear, sorrow, joy, and so on, has a 
definite chemical effect upon the blood; and not only 
upon the blood, but upon every secretion and excre- 
tion of the body. 

We all know what effects these emotions have upon 


us. 
Notice the person who is angry. Is it not 
® physical thing as well as a mental? 
e breathes shortly, sharply, shallowly, 
unrhythmically. That is physical. And it 
is unhealthy. 


He knits his brows; he con- 
tracts his eyes; he ti —— 
lips. And don’t you see, if only 


from his changed colour, that the 
whole 22 of his blood 


Make a from 
left to 


Yes, that anger is a 


well as a mental. 2 a 


t is unhealt by, 


ithout being 
—, you mn wre a hearty wish that 
“You can heertily wish that he good. 
ou can heartily wish that he shall be natured 
and useful—to you! By that means you expel the old 
. 10 28 
ine person healthy and fit and helpful to 
= is, 1 the best rem 55 
erefore, for week, try to send out no thought 
against anyone’s all-round health and fitness, and look 
out for next week, when I give a still more im- 
portant hint: Never to ond out any thought against 


Think it over. Then next week, when read 
Health-Hint, it will be not news to pal ig be a 15 
minder. Tou will 
have worked out 
the idea for your- g a (Pn . 
eelf, and have got . 

times the 


ten 
benefit from it. 
containing the can be 
had from any newsagent 4d., or they «will be sent direct, 
post free, on receipt of by the „ Pearson 
Weekly,’’ Henrietta „ London, 
— —— 
Teacuen (in spelling class): “Johnny, spell 
fail.“ 
2 61 t.: 
. — “You can’t spell that simple word? 


ot ? 
W 4 Cause you told me there was no such 
word as fail.” 


A Prize of £105 


FOR ONE PHYSICAL EXERCISE. 


Ws have decided to offer the sum of One Hundred 
guineas to the reader of Pearson’s Weekly who sub- 
mits, before the closing date, what is considered to 
be by the Adjudicating Committee the best physical 
exerciso. 


In our endeavour to secure the best possible 
e exercises, we invite all practical and 
heoretical people (including the thousands of well - 
known experts and hundreds of thousands of learners 
of both sexes) to contribute the best exercise 
can. If you have found that some exercise of your 
own invention, with or without appliances, has bene- 
fited you, then send in particulars of it. ; 

No exercise should take longer than one minute 
to perform. It may be a series of movements, but 
must not take longer than one minute for one per- 
formance. Regard should be had to the fact that it 
must be made attractive for individuals to practise 


alone. 

Our object is to find the very finest exercises that 
it is . to secure. We shall publish during the 
next few weeks one exercise a week, showing the sort 
of thing we require. These, of course, will merely 
be samples. Your exercise will probably be better. 

Each attempt should be written out on a sheet of 
foolscap paper, and, if possible, rough diagrams 
made. Pasted on every attempt must be the coupon 
below, giving the contributor’s name and address. 

You may scnd in as many attempts as you like, but 
each attempt must be accompanied Ly a separate coupon. 

The decision will be made by a Committee of 

„ representing (a) the medical profess‘on, 49 
rt teachers and exponents (both ladies an 
gentlemen) of the best of the present systems, (e) 
experts of games and athletics. The decision of this 
Committee must be accepted as final and conclusive by 
all competitors. 

In working for this prize, 
national health and fitness. It is patriotic work that 
demands no sacrifice. 

The judges will represent various points of view. 

There will be the medical expert, the Army expert, 
the British system expert, the Ling expert, the games 
expert, and so on. r those who have at present 
been invited to act on the Adjudicating Committee 
are the following: 


Recresenting the Medical Profession: 
Sir Frederick Treves. Sir Lauder Brunton, Dr. Alexander 
Bryce, Dr. James Cantlie, Dr. F. Welstead. 


ting Various Systems of Physical Culture: 
Mrs. William Archer (Delsarte), Miss 

H. Elliott, Mr. H. H. Burdett (Army), Mr. W. Macdonal h 
Gen — Mr. T. Chesterton ), Mr. Oherholser 
German), Roland F. Spencer ( Health and Strength School). 
ting Athletics: 


ou are working for the 


„ Mr. 
t 


“Hs acknowledges that he knows nothing about 
women.“ 

“ What an immense experience with them he must 
have had!” 

Miss Ourrime: Well, if she accepted your perl | 
your books, your carcsses, she must have accept 
about overything of yours.” 

Mr. Cynical: “She did; even my rival.” 

— f= ——_. 

“ Axp are you still keeping boarders? ““ asked 
Mrs. e 
“No,” replied Mrs. Hashem. “I’ve got it dowa 
to a point where the boarders are keeping me.” 


— 
GETTING CUSTOM BY FLAT TER. 
Hovsswirs: “Now, what do you want?” 
Pedlar: “I have here a soap for removing stains 

from paint, ca „ furniture, and——But, really, 

1 don’t think you need it, for there isn’t a stain on 

your paint nor hall-carpet, and if your furniture 

within is as spick and span—which no doubt it is— 
as everything appears here, I have come to the 
wrong house. Good mor 

Housewife (pleasantly) : 
let me have half-a-dozen cakes. 
come in handy some day.” 


“Never mind. You 
I dare say it will 


THE RAPID REVIEW for August 10 selling everywhere at sixpence. 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


group of waiting men in the club-room usually con- 
nected with the office, and send on the man whose 
1 it happens to be to the employer who is want - 
ng him. 
is sort of “working together“ between employers 
and employed is rapidly on the increase. The ndon 
master carpenters, for instance, are now providing 
not only dining-rooms for their men, but labourers to 
cook their meals, as well as grind-stones for their 
tools, and fock-ups to put them in when ground. 

The Teachers’ Union, too, are even allowed to send 
deputations to the training 2 to induoe the 
students there to become members of the union. . 

So friendly, also, did the smaller cab proprietors 

with the cabmen’s union, that some of them 
wanted to join. Whereupon a rule was framed that 
no man owning more than two cabs, of one of which he 
should be the driver, should be allowed to join tho 
union. 

Should any member become a proprietor of more 
than two cabs he must cease to a member, and 
forfeit all contributions paid into the union. 


Many of the Unions have Quesr Arrangements 
with Employers. 


And their Own Servants sometimes Threaten to go 
on Strike, 


n extraordinary arrangement prevails in the offices 
of the ef Society of n at Peckham. 
In the morning Mr. Barnes, the secretary, is actually 
under the orders of his own clerks. It is not till the 
afternoon that he has control of the office staff. 

The affairs of the society are under the management 
of a paid executive committee, elected from among 
its members. Each morning the committee sit in con- 
clave, and Mr. Barnes along with them, to carry out 
their instructions. The real work of the office begins 
in the afternoon, when the executive act as clerks, and 
as such are under the orders of the secretary. 

Members of the society only are eligible for this dual 
position of committeeman and clerk, and many other 
trade unions—some of them with offices as smartly 
“ roger asa * —— house—have similar 
rules wit to their clerks. 

At tho psi of the Amalgamated Society of Rail- 
way Servants, for instance, former engine-drivers may 
be found balancing ledgers, and ex-platelayers tapping 
typewriters, 


flag in his hat or on his whip, you will know that ho 
has paid his contributions to the union, What are 
known as “clearance flags are issued at stated periods 
4 3 members who have paid everything due up to 


Another curious provision is found in the rules of 
the Shop Assistants’ Union. It is provided that in 
the event of the marriage of a lady member, there shall 
in certain circumstances be refunded to her fifty per 
cent. of her total contributions, as a marriage portion. 

SALARIES OF SECRETARIES. 

The emoluments of most trade union secretaries are 
by no means enormous. The secretary of the Cab- 
drivers’ Union commences at £2 10s. week, and he 

to give a rantee bond of £200. Even such a 
man as Mr. Mitchell, the secretary of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions, gets only £4 a week, with 
10s. a day expenses if out of town overnight. 

Trade union secretaries who are also members of 
Parliament receive an extra allowance, but the income 
of the best-known of them seldom or never excecds 
£400 to £500 a year. Strange to say, probably the best 
paid secretaries are connected with some of the smaller 
and relatively insignificant unions, especially those 
whose members earn good wages, and have no inclina- 
tion * “bother” with the management of their 
society. . 

The “running” of one or two of these unions is quite 
a pre d concern. The secretary has a son as assistant, 


* — ded i in 

When railwaymen and horn n engineers in- 
sist on 3 union pe Po from within their 
own ranks, it would surely be imagined that the 
National Union of Teachers—an educated body of men 
and women—would follow their example. 

Singular to say, however, the teachers are not in the 
least particular about doing this, but en their 
dlerioa! staff from the ranks of outsiders in the ordi- 
nary way. It is only the principals at the head office 
who have been in the scholastic profession. 

Indeed there have of late been many deviations from 
the practice of the usual run of trade unions in this of salary, free official residence, e — 
res a 2 2 

Heceatly, for instance, the Parliamentary Com-] C°™mission on orders given to printers, and like, 


is worth at least £900 a year; in addition to which the 
mittee of the Trades advertised for a clerk — 5 N 5 
for their secretary, Mr. Woods. The salary | nes of — a — Ag * the 5 


proceeding which, strange to say, is winked at by the 
easy-going members of the union’ . 


BETTER. WELL TAKEN. 
As a matter of fact, the life of the average trade ‘This man she had aot seen before, 
union clerk or official is far from a bed of roses, as He was not kith or kin, 
Me, “Clem” Edwards could doubtless testify. Yet whan he mae barat the doce 
. Edwa who was formerly an ry „ 
7 the Dockers” Union, is rh 3 n He quickly took her in. 
ot long after he was admit e Bar he came 
across p Shes 9 members of the union, who He took her to a snug retreat, 
f And talked of this and that, 
were surpr F W 
My word, Clem, you are getting on, o one 
of fw i vith earls. avai And took from her her hat. 
“ 7 ~ 
7 rg ve ie my employers, you know,“ sa: He took x nt ren 
The trade unions servants have recently established Asked her to at him, 
a trade union of their own. Then grumbled at the dress she wore, 
“The Association of Trade Union Officials” is the And said she looked too prim. 


title of this curious example of a union within a union, 
and its offices are in Gower Street. Its members have 


1 
3 
Fr 
F 
B 
: 


orga ised a strike against their “tyrannical Which made the lassie Ia 
— rs, the trade eee . rig ard Ani ween bs saw Sex eases bik 
t rious talk of something o sort. r 
pe telly the svrvice of trade ualene whe remain He took her photograph, 
outside the union’s ranks, will soon be termed “black- tt 
* “ ” 
VANTAGES OF TRADE UNIONS. . Now that you are „Mr. O.,“ said the man 
It is — to note how great an influence the] who deals in the like, “you really 


trade unions, composed as they are for the 
3 1 bodies “of men, have 


a coat of arms.“ 
ost part 1 
aor — vel wi „„ as with 


d begin to 5 
l do just as I please,” retorted Mr. C. hotly; 
“if I like 2 about in my shirt sleeves that ain't 
none o your business!” 


2 of ¢ = Handwriting is an Index to Character. 

i el ial : * — 

operative ayer — ns i! — re and York- 
re. 


The employer rings the trade union secretary up on 


Those who desire this information can obtain it by sending 
the te ” ain “ t a specimen of their Ein 
Fer a2 era man at once, | SE ead stamped, adres suvelope fo Rasmm 0 

“ you are,“ says the union secretary, “you | Pearson's Buildings, Henrietta Streot, London, W.. In 
chall e inside of ton minutes.” return a reliable delineation will be sent, from 
And with that the union official will turn to the | which it is possible to gain the desired knowledge. 
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Queer Names G:ven to Railway Rolling Stock. 


To many persons all locomotives are alike, but to 
railway-men there are as many types of engine as 
there are classes of thoroughbred to those whose hobby 
is horse- racing. „ 

Four. coupled, 8ix- coupled, and “ei ht- 
coupled’ engines are locomotives which havo their 
driving-wheels coupled to another pair, two pairs or 
three pairs of wheels, as the case may be, to obtain 
additional adhesion to the metals. 

“Compound” is the term a rag to a cicss of 
economically-worked engines, which have two, three, 
or four cylinders of both high and low pressure. The 
same steam is used, first in the high pressure and then 
in the low pressure cylinders. 

All tender-less locomotives are termed by railway- 
men tanks, but there are three distinct types of 
tank engines. Those locomotives which carry their 
water in a tank, under the coals at the rear of the 
footplate, are known as “well tanks,” but engines 
built with water tanks on either side of the boiler 
are invariably referred to as wing or “side tanks.“ 

„Saddle tank? engines carry their water in rescr- 
voirs placed aaddle-wise over the boiler. Any tank 
engine travelling rear-end foremost is spoken of as 
running bunker first.“ 

An engine run immediately in advance of a Royal 
or other special train is referred to in tho service as a 
“pilot.” The same term is used to describe any 
second engine attached to a train which is too heavy 
fe one locomotive alone to haul without any loss of 
ime. 

Novelists, when describing a ride on an en ine, 
have frequently made the error of referring to the front 
of the “cab? as the “spectacle plate - presumably 
on account of the “weather board or screen at the 
back of the fire-box being provided with two glazed 
circular windows. The “spectacle plate” is in 
reality the motion plate beneath the boiler of a loco- 
motive, through which the connecting rods pass. 

“ Bogie’? engines and “bogie” carriages are so 
called from the four or six-wheel under-carriage, to 
which they are attached 4 means of a pivot. 
8 ie vehicles are particularly adapted for com- 
Passing curves at a high rate of speed. 

Railway carriages containing first, second, and 
third class compartments are known to the service as 
“tri-composites,”” but if they contain also a guard’s 
or passengers’ luggage van they are designated “ brake 
tri-composites,”’ 

A plain “composite” carriage is one that provides 
accommodation for first and second, first and ird, or 
second and third class passengers. A “brake com- 
posite”’ is a carriage with compartments for two 
classes of passengers and one which also contains a 
luggage or guard’s van. 

empty compartments often seen next to the 
engine on a train are known as “dummy carriages. 
They are kept empt: simply as a matter of precau- 
tion in case of accident. Formerly an entire coach 
was froquently used as a “dummy carriage.” 

When a long distance express makes a brief halt 
at a station, 2 * have ee 2 
examiners passing along and inspecting the w 
and other parts of the n W 

Should one of these men find a slight defect in a 
vehicle, or should a r perhaps complain of the 
poor power of the electric Tigh , the “train examiner ”’ 
will take from his pocket a ——— label, write 
a few words thereon, and t tack it down to the 
“footboard” or passenger step, outside the compart- 
ment. These green-coloured slips are known in the 
railway world as “For Repnirs Labels.“ 

Should the defect discovered by the examiner render 
the movement of the carriage dangerous, a red-coloured 
card, called a “Not to go Label,“ is affixed to the 
vehicle. After the carriage must not be used 
again until thé defect has been repaired in “the 


At important locomotive centres on every railway 
are stationed “breakdown” or “accident” vans, 
fitted with tools of every description, which can be 
eee to the scene of an accident, literally at a 

ent’s notice. 

On unimportant branch railways, where the volume 
of passenger traffic does not warrant the running of 
a locomotive, horse-drawn cars, called dandies, are 
sometimes used. 

At stated periods and on every section of a railway, 
a “stores train sets out from the depét filled with 
stores for the use of the stations and signal boxes on 
that particular section of the line. 

In loading goods trains, it sometimes . that 
timber or other awkwardiy-shaped merchan over- 
hangs the truck upon which it is placed. In such 
cases it is * attach to the truck ap additional 
low-bodied vehicle, as a runner or “guard 


“Crocodile trucks” are long, low vehicles, with 
their flooring raised only a few inches above the level 
of the rails. They are used for the conveyance of lofty 
road vehicles, and not for crocodiles, as might bo 
supposed. Their nam- is derived from “crocodile,” 
the telegraphic code word lating to thom. 
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| Tricks Holiday 
Makers Should 
Beware of. 


Look After Your Luggage at the Railway Station. 
And Don't be Too Friendly with Strangers. 


Ir is ps only natural that the holiday maker is 
the prey of the swindler, confidence man and 


ickpocket. aturally he must have money about 
im, while even the ao careful of us are 


ly more 

or less off our guard when intent on ure. Home 

wal . 
Briton al who is the chief sufferer. 

ae Cookel hsckayeesaigieked up erect tay toe rex 

em — were up e or over 

N e 


Carlo. These had been stolen by a of bl. 
dressed thieves who made the Mee 
and Nice their happy hunting ground. 

Their mode of procedure was always the same. The 
Leroy a bound for Monte Carlo, presumably with 
notes for play, was hustled while entering or leaving 

and his pocket-book 


the train, his coat unbuttoned, 
snatched his breast pocket. 
DON'T ACCEPT CIGARS FROM STRANGERS. 

Fashionable dress is indis ble to the holiday 
swindler. A well known peclonce was relieved of £60 
one day last summer by a smart mobsman who got into 
the same carriage in a Paris train, engaged him in con- 
versation and o him a cigar. 

The * amoked it, went to sleep, and when he 
awoke found his fascinating acquaintance and bis purse 


had both departed. In this case the swindler was 
arrested, and his cigar-case was found to be full of 


an 4 F f necessary t broad to be 
= no means o go abroa 
swindled. Here is an ous trick bh was worked 


at Waterloo Station in ber last. 

A holiday maker bound for Madeira and on his way 
to Southampton to catch the boat train stayed the —.— 
at a London hotel and there happened to meet a t 
gentleman who by a cu! coincidence was inten 
to travel to the Cape by the same boat. 

Next morning the two drove together to Waterloo ; the 
quiet gentleman, who was as a matter to fact a member 
of the “swell ee eee terete 
Then, as they waited for the train, he mentioned to his 
a that a man to come along 


— he was 
with some articles to take to South Africa. 
NOTES ON THE BANK OF “ENGRAVING.” 

Time went by; the man did not arrive, the mobsman 
seemed anxious. “If he doesn’t come I sha’n’t be able to 
catch this boat,” he said. 

Five minutes before the train was duc out, up ran the 
e man with a bill for twenty poun The 
mobsman had nothing but a fifty pound note. He 
ran off to the booking-office, but failed to get chan 
‘ In hurry he the 

u 


and holiday makers are the ra. 
For abeer cheek it would be hard to beat the devio of 
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ANOTHER MOTOR-BICYCLE WILL BE OFFERED NEXT WEEK, 


cuspicion hed been roused the d the luggage 
— — porter an: a 


A variant of the old confidence trick has recently been 
. br success in several popular resorts on the 


In a quiet streot and usually late in the evening a very 
ll dressed gentleman would approach his intended 
victim with outstretched hand, pretending previous 
acquaintance. 
If the tourist were foolish enough to accept the 
proffered hand he was at once rendered powerless by a 
wevere electric shock, and his pockets rifled in a very 


brief space. 
The thief's secret was a metal plate in his 
right hand and connected by wires to a po battery 


concealed in his overcoat pocket. The man was at last 
arrested and his ingenious apparatus proved to have 
been made in Chemnitz in Saxony. 

The elderly mun who pretends to faint in the street 
largely increased his harvest lust year by the employment 
of an accomplice dressed asa doctor who appears at his 
side and declares that the sufferer is in a dangerous con- 
dition and must be taken at once to hospital if his 
life is to be saved. 

BEWARE OF THE WEEPING WIDOW. 

He then calls a cab, but the beggar revives sufficiontly 
to protest that he has no money. The 8 doctcr 
thereupon tukes up a collection in the crowd, puts his 
accomplice in a cab, and the two drive on to renew their 
trick elsewhere. 

It is said that they took between them over five pounds 
a day severul times last year and worked the same trick 
in nearly twenty different holiday resorts. 

Visitors to Pére la Chaise Cemetery in Paris are 
warned against a lady who literally weeps for a living. 
Young, piet“y, and beautifully dressed, she is seated on a 
tomb apparently in such an abandonment of grief that 
kind-hearted tourists feel impelled to try to comfort her. 

She then appears to faint and falls to the ground. 
While ot 3 2 age 5 her 
apparently insens orm 8 ets in a 
most adroit fashion. 1 

There is a thief su to be still at large who 
works the Northern holiday resorts and whose specialty 
is the theft of scarf pins. His haunt is the tram-car or 
a crowded train and his dodge is simple and ingenious. 

He pretends to be deeply engrossed in a newspaper 
which he opens to its wideat extent and under ite cover 
takes advantage of a stop to lunge against his victim and 
with marvellous dexterity to remove the spoil. 


ANOTHER ANTIQUE. 


O.ptiun: “Yes, these candlesticks cre a 


Mn. 
hundred a old, this pitcher two hundred.“ 


Mrs. Oldtime (bitterly): Aud even the hat I have 


| on me is five years old.“ 


— — 
DID HIS OWN PACKING. 


“Tam just dying to see the things you bought 
while you were away.’ 

Husband: “Eh? I didn’t bu . 

“ But you had only one small trunk when you left, 
and you have come back with two.” 

“Oh, yes, you packed my trunk for me, you know. 
When I came to start back, I had to borrow another 
trunk to get all my stuff in.” 


—— — 
MISSED A GOOD CHANCE. 


Mas. Huxnemounz (as the train emerges from a long 
tunnel): “Dear me, John, did you kiss me just now in 
the dark?” ; 

Mr. Hunnemune (glancing round to find the per- 
petrator of the outrage): No, indeed! I wonder 
who dared to! 

Mrs. Hunnemune (simply) : “Nobody. But you 
missed a splendid chance, John.“ 


— — — — i 
TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 
. “ Are you doing anything in a literary 
way?” 
ennibs: “Yes; I’m at work on a novel.” 
Inkerton: What do you intend to call it??“ 
Pennibs: “I had thought of calling it ‘What I 
Told My Wife.’ ” 
Inkerton: Why not call it ‘What I Didn't Tell 
18 Wife’ ? Truth, you know, is stranger than 
ction. ! 


WIFE: 


—ů— 9 eee 
ONE NICE REMARK. 


“I’m not given to flattery,” drawled Mr. Staylate 
„1 don’t make a point of saying nice things te 

irls——’”? 

“No? I’m sure that was a nice thing you said to 
me earlier in the evening,“ replied Miss Bord with 
a yawn. 

„What was that?“ . 

“You remarked that you wouldn’t be able to stay 
much longer, you know. 


A SPLENDID MOTOR-BICYCLE GIVEN AWAY. 


Motor-Eyeles worth £50 each for Winners and 813 I5s. 
Bicycles for Witnesses, 
In order to be in the running for a motor-bicycle all you have to do is to get the form printed below 
ly filled in, and send it, together with the two coupons which have already appeared, to the Enrron, 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W. O., to arrive not later than by first post on Thursday, August 25th. 
Mark your enve:ope “ Bicsole” in the top left-hand corner. 


You will see by reference to the form that you are 
asked to fill in your name as one who wants a motor- 
bicycle, and you must ask three of your friends (not 
members of your household), who, at the present time, 
are not regular readers of Pearson's Weekly, to think 
of the best reasons they can why you should have a 
motor-bicycle. Two witnesses fill in the coupons which 
appenred last week and the previous week, and the other 
witness fills in the coupon which appears this week. 

These reasons they must express in not more than 
twenty words, must fill in on your form, and must add 
their names and 

The sender of what is in the opinion of the 
Editor the best set of three reasons will win a 
motor-bicyole, and each of the three persons who signs 
the coupons which have entitled the winner to a motor- 
bicycle will be presented with a £15 18%. Humber bicycle. 

‘We do not wish to preclude our lady readers from 
entering this competition, and, therefore, should a lady 
win the first prize she can still have the motor-bicycle 
to present to one of her male friends, or she can 
choose a lady's safety bicycle for herself. 

Any competitor can send as many scts of coupons 
as he pleases, but each eet must be posted in a 
envelope. A form similar to the one printed herewith 
appeared in Pearson's Weekly last week, and another 
the previous week, and you should at once go round 
amongst your friends who do not take Pearson's Weekly, 
and invite them to assist you in winning such a 
magnificent prize. : 


The Editor's decision is final and conclusive, and 


competitors may enter only on that understanding. 

The motor-bicycles are supplied by the famous firm of 
Humber and Oo., which is a guarantee of their 
excellence. 


Last Cou 


NOTICE TO WITNESS. 


If the Competitor who asks you to sign 
thie Coupon wins a Motor-Bicycle, 
we will present you with a splendid 

Fifteen-Guinea Bicycle free of cost. 


(3. 18/8/04.) 
I. desde esse ts sse sees ese et 888 ove 


(wer, 92323 of...... . . . ...... . . . . .at. . 


— ——U—¶B ff.“, 


. 


eeeceseee %% %%%,ö,j,jq“ %% %% SELES should have a Motor- 


and I hereby declare that Ihave not, up to the present, 
been a regular reader of PEARSON'S WEEKLY 
(but we hope you will be in fufure. Ed. P. W.). 


== 


The Camel Lives on his Hump in Emergencies, 
And the Ant-Eater Uses his Tail as a Parasol. 


Evrar schoolboy knows that Nature has not given 
the bullock horns, the pine quills, 
an extremely long neck merely for the sake of orna- 
ment. Yet precisely why these animals have their 
peculiarities is a question more difficult to answer. 

Why should the elephant, for instance, be the on 
creature to possess an enormous trunk? And coul 
it not exist without one? 

Independently of its trunk, ite great bulk, the thick- 
ness and tou of ite skin, and ite enormous 
ngth make it more than a match for the rest of the 
animal kingdom; but without a trunk the ce 
of the elephant would very soon come to an end. 

The trunk is merely the elephant’s nose, 228 
to an i length in the shape of a tube, fur- 
nished at its extremity with a kind of finger-like ap- 
pendage which enables it to pick up a straw or —_ 
Pith the test ease. It is also a weapon of defence, 
a out the life of a man by incircling 

roun 8 


7 


WOULD STARVE WITHOUT TRUNKS. 


starve. The short, thick neck would prevent it from 
stooping to graze, while the projecting tuske—which 
are n more would ly 
hinder it ‘reaching any vegetation which might 
grow st the level of its mouth. And as be 
unable to draw water into its mouth without it, death 
from thirst would the b. 
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hedgehog can them at 
cat ox dng thet docs not discover thelr shasppess wash 


eurious spines, su 

its contact with the hard ground. 

ine is even a more formidable 9 
and have before 


than 
now been it. = 
a length of from five to ten do 


when lying like hair on creature’s body, 
but at the moment of „ up they go like a brist- 
, the porcu- 


leap over the hillocks and tree stumps with 
which its native rang oy | abounds. In Australia it is 
eagerly sought after by hunters, and provides splendid 
. of ita „ ite , and ite wariness 
claws on the kangaroo’s hin feet 8 


w 
g its fore 
y up to them. 
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FRUITFUL FACTS. 

Pars of Interest About Favourite Fruits. 
dme exports 60, 000 tons of currants a year. 
Tus blackberry is extensively cultivated in America. 

1 practically enjoys the monopoly of the date 
_, Stam has some of the finest lemon orchards in the 


Tus Kentish cherry was imported from Southern 
Europe. 


Lauons are an excellent remedy in pulmonary 
diseases 


— are regarded es rticularly good f 
sciatica and gout. = hie sad 


Tus tree will continue beari fruit f. 
pear 05 ing it for 


—— the peach, and the plum all original! 
came from A : ; 75 e 


Women own, or manage, one-third of the fruit 
ranches in California. * 

Tun vine will not a ter height than 
2,300ft. above the sea. on * * 

In hop-fields of our own country are far more 
picturesque than vineyards. 

Tun lemon tree is very fruitful and much more 
hardy than the orange tree. 

Turns is an 1 containing 188, 000 trees 
near Lebanon, ri, U.S. A. 

Ar on time strawberries were sold strung on 


The | straws; thus they got their name. 


Tus banana is a perfect food. Weight for weight 
it is claimed to be as nutritious as the beefsteak. 
Axnour one pine-apple in 20,000 has seeds in it, and 
it is from these that new varieties are produced. 
Tum acreage devoted to fruit-growing in Great 
Britain now exceeds 229,000 acres, and is still in- 


creasing. 

Over 200,000,000 oran come to us every year. 
An enormous quantity of oranges are used in the 
manufacture of marmalade. 

An effervescent wine made from gooseberries, which 
might well claim attention under its own name, is 
often fraudulently sold as champagne. 

‘In the neighbourhood Mey — such fruits 4 the 
peach, n ne, apri um „ grape, cher 
and orange are as tiful as bie berzie. 1 

Prunes are the dried fruit of certain kinds of 
which are into very slow ovens. The finest 

made in Provence 


moisture, a tree 
will spring up, which in a few years will yield freely. 
are of some value as a 


means the. complexion, and they are 
ä Goek if talind io maberatine Gohere Gtk: 


fast. 

Es are extensi used in the manufac- 
ture of sweetmeats, while t tions of 
the frujt are used in medicine in cases of fever and 
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and from the sap is obtained an plenicating 
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year, it is 
to know that British fruit-grower 
holds his own against all . 
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terment of listening to praises of his rival, rose and left « * cried. “Rufflan coward!” 
the room. And, lea said to . 1 ay 411 eh though itt mockery of U. beng 
C aa : blasphemous boast, there upon the scene a man. 
mere. wi 9 bh roe 
ar . Ms Gz like rd = nd ware 2 poms bold” trembling was freed from that 
c a of anger 0 as dar blind with passion, 
the sudden flush’ upon r defender, then went down delete v weite Arab bar 
the humiliation of it bruised her like 8 rod! To in old, wid student days, when the enn 
f Alan Adair struck 


a 
judges in ¢ EFF 

a ving standing erect and resolute, her 
his man, flaunting a forei oe ee ee assailant feet, 8 like tid 
man, who was clearly — gentleman, but who held her | fawn, fled from a 2 ® frightened 


“A somewhat informal one, and I have always under- 
stood that a contract, to be valid, requires @ valuable, 
consideration.” 

“Exactly! The benefit of ours is mutual.” 

“Your gain is more apparent than mine.” 

“Not at all! The considerations for your aid are my 
silence and my forbearance.” N 

She looked at him fixedly, then, with sullen defiance, 
asked beneath her breath: 

„What can you say? What can you do?” 

“TI will tell you,” he answered. “On the one hand, I 
can inform the authorities of the identity and whereabouts 
of the accomplice of a certain bank swindler who dis- 
appeared mysteriously from Berlin some five s ago.” 

Not, accomplice—his victim! is eruelly- 


wronged—Heaven help me!—cruelly-used victim! Gentle as she was, for the moment wished that | sea breeze, that 
lieving myself his wife, I followed his directions, never she had been a man, that t, in a man’s fashion, | brow, and kissed — 3 we = polly mea * 
ng they tended to embezzlement.” a have checked the ption of this charlatan. She | ing Heaven for the good sunshine that caressed her 
Ter rea Cartage e P, fl Eee toi soul nti haa niga | Sev bande edie i Tah ate Se 
o,no! He me our marriage was a moc r father; „ come 
C 9 ‘wh FT tet eet’ be asl ok sd a — 1 5 
8 was merely ano o jut why pursue power, ver m „ and, a A 
„„ eee? Ave ‘oo triinds or foes!” „ she fled from room J had entered the room-—that it'wee hes Gane fu et- 
riends! She could not herself ag mig ron | Whatever Adair had noticed, and whatever his views | her link with the world of sight and prs, : = 
towards this man any feelings but of repulsion; but foes! | on what he noticed, he mado neither nor comment, But what had happened? All at once, her 
No; she „ and, actuated by fear 3 h Mrs. Grinley Mallow w. him narrowly, | lo heart thrilled with a pained concern, for dina: 
12 We will be friends!” 3 at, her feet, was ‘hiding ber head in’ her lap. 


' in 
1 . lady, too, alleging imperative shopping, left | Yes, her sister, who had been = @ dear, wise, loving, 


A moment later Dane and eS Dolores 


between them, entered the room. wonder that, And then Adair gave reins to wonderment. Who | knees! 
happening on the man and the woman she so thoroughly | was that sinister man—with the stamp of adventurer upon — 
mist: , Gladys Dane should feel a sickly chill at her | him, whose was as a shadow over Gladys Dane, 
heart? and to her father something of a menace? CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE. 
Dolores, denied sight, sound, and h, and, as if in A shadow to Dolores, too, for no sooner had he left A a Stop Press Item 
compensation, endowed with abnormal swiftness of intui- | than a little sigh of relief bey tHe her. out her] pon the rest of the day, at least, Frankli 
tion, felt the 1 of the fair, round arm in hand confidently, she touched Alan's, and from le spared the humi ny of the pees ste 
which her own was li „ a leap of the dear, true heart, | took her tablets and wrote: “Only you and I are ” | who haunted him, | ce „„ ye 


In the pathetic code that he had mastered with wondrous | Count refrained from 


and, with swift, soft fingers, she made in their own touch- wi is 
ease, he answered, “Yes!” and, thus left alone, they upon their party. Mrs. inley Mallow, (08, i the 
on the ti 


code the sign that said : 
“What ails, my dear?” 
And, although 8 that all was well, the 


; ¢ i 
irl, in of her dark isolation from her “Distinctly unfavourable.” 

world, ‘new that it was not so. “Why does he always hover our home!” a of = what 1 8 bar Gladys was the 

But, of a sudden, to Gi the cloud was gone, the | “Hoe has business relations with your father had a ae 1 — 1 and 
morning air seemed breezier and shinier, for, with a crisp | “Who dislikes him.” had loved him for his devotion to hee lores ; 1 
wind from the 1 dashed room, | “How do you know?” Alan asked with some surprise. of gratitude was by his def 3 r debt 
gripped Dane's hand heartily, took both Gladys with “I don't quite know how I know. Heaven, that has “Gladys ere in Gat "Man 
easy familiarity of a brother er near kinewen, in wisdom agen gro speech, and hearing, has | y a_i ress, . “Tell me, can 
casually to Mrs. Grinley Mallow and Fonseca, then con- endowed me, I think, . I sometimes br ah dear friend!” she answered. But 
centrated all his gaze and thought upon Dolores, took the | guess things that cleverer people. For instance, I | must bear my burden alone as best I can.” ut, no; I 
fair, white hand, with deft touches exchanged glad greet- | am sure that my Gladys, who has confessed that she “T n can. It, b 
ings, upon the now bright, though sightless, | dislikes this man, also, in a sense, fears » if not for | your father,” “he with the freak di „ but for 
eyes, with the keen, wise of the —— tist. her cwn sake, for that of others. „ 2 privileged friend. “That fellow i r of 

His eyes d „ and heart quic i at what he As Alen listened, there fiashed swiftly scvoss bis mind tends to ha held cu him. Ts t „ Pre- 
read there and what the others told him. From a vesta- | the myriad tive theories, sume advanced, others in | forgive . tera ‘ae not so? 0 
case he took a match, then struck it, suddenly flashed it | embryo, of great scientists amidst whom he moved— 1 : pained loo er face appeal 
across the steadfast eyes, that, at the motion, quivered, | the rudimentary eye, psychometry, magnetism, and the Yet 


he could not, for the life of him, imagi 
rest. 15 hold the so-called Count could have u 1 5 
«, Dolores you are the 2 re ag Why?” Franklin Dane's position. Once or twice he had seen the 
1 ou, too, have guessed ears : hy Count in any with Brettleby Scarth, the notorious 


it love with Gladys, and is very terribly jealous 

Mrs. Gristey Mallow beamed artificially, forcing | of Harry.” a 12 1 r 
mec smiles and ejaculations e ve of her There, again, dear, sweet magician, I agree with you. i eee law, sh uld 
wonder, her admiration, the marvel of it all. Fonseca “Tell me something else. You may tell me, yo know. | be the d EC ’ 
scanned the scientist curiously, now and then ¢ Are you in love with Gladys?” “One thing to me is clear,” he said; F. 1 pl 
furtive glances ae te ley Mallow, but, as for = are her much as you do—as a dear, gentle sister.” | i, to use whatever he has over „ Lage 

brain spec waa rer * lever to mar — lan is 1 

of their presence, of even their e. i. “No, no! Perhaps I should—but that I think I love ” thie | 0 my P 

And all the while Alan was put Hi tly to 8 2 And brave man’s brave words made Gladys 


else. 
Gladys and her father, and ever anon, in touch-code, “How delightful! Tell me her name.” And yet 


? 
: 
4 


urn to town next morning, for Franklin 


1 herself. even & she wrote upon her tablets. Dane to make king li horse j 
—.1 believe,” said Franklin Dane, “that you are more] “Not yet—not yet!” from the Gower’ ay wee oni » for * reayite 
than you care to let us know. Adair, restore to 80 7 So that evening Gladys tried her hardest to forget the 
my ori the site Oot mele le—the boons Because I am not yet sure that she loves me. Count and his influences for evil, strove to 
0 and sight and sound—end all I possess is yours, | “She would be 2 and happy girl. remember ol yyy Ay erage lg the * 
my, fe one long thank offering to x be ter | 388 be my life’s future up for him, brave Alan—her chum, as 
Not to me,” said Alan; a eet oe ‘Who 8 me name,, well as Harry's and Dolores’. And she talked to her 
instrument; the thanks must be to ver, “Not yet—not yet! 15 sister of Harry, of the Doctor, of everyone and every. 
alone can restore yi 2 My may De, yon win ee Soy! Promise me thing, except the Count and Mrs. Grinley Mallow and 
some day look into my face, listen to my voice!” r And. Dolores! She, too, to please Gladys, tried to 
2 * = * FVV down 

* things are said Alan A It He then answered: ‘ace, 
she may call you by your name. If po “ the seals are broken; when you can hear it in = on oe * 5 — pic Ma 2 
He paused and laughed at the quaint conceit that came to | my voice and can look into my eyes, I will tell you tears. Once, laying her hand upcn her father’s in their 
his mind. 1 All of ‘ol 2 the Ren 3 of | own touch-code, she asked him what had their dear 
They locked at him inquiringly. Then ho went on | sndden, despened i= Oat ed kde fos, ber de, sad. But the hand she held had flinched so violently 

et? come kind fairy would offer me my heart's desire,” wieidbenms. that the Mikad, seute gui ferveve to question further 
we sss ta weeid nh oud by that ih | “Lighting wcigr, Dr Antes though tally along | OM wen at usta ater the dark rg cae Delo 
Dolores gare, one of thowe ships should, without, harm the pathways 8 but what had made the dearest sister in the worl sc 
to anybody's life or limb, burst her boilers, explode from the 1 — bitterly, and she who could neither speak with nor hear 
err ol the 5 wondrously * | those around her, with her heart Heaven to give 
‘ou then, that shock might undo what that . ’ hee Nght and undievtanding .. 
* „ I do not t that the por eS a oe =, Ss Henge Bright and brisk as ever, Alan Adair, who was going 
aut tian ctu Rar 12 ced “Til find out who you are and whab you are!” be back with them, came down to breakfast fresh from his 

revulsion. eeling may remove uttered. “ ‘ll learn w are swim. 
that some sudden revulsion 0 eee Uthat game means duneter fo my” chu and co He took both hands that Gladys extended, and laughed : 
Fracture of the base in inf . I do not believe that | rade—the man Tre marched and fought shoulder to — * 12 wang Bow bal to see you 
— 5 NIN Nad —— ee OR ee er I shall peep than or him till the evening, when he 
and the jz he, may caer vation OY ond ieaicats Then he be Bed himself at the sound of the voice of r ook eee 
that those gifts, though dormant, are not dead, and that, oe pe That sound came from around N ebend, and — 1 
eee ee ipe cha ay Sok | Sigal’ e Ted wih ‘degree od | King Sree, cd Tt be bad we Si 
Tad wh jes fm rio ae whom g ngs Dae! g Mace coe | Mtoe fmt dr te 
che r HKI AN Lo he 1 le allow, 
the shadow of Fonseca’s and to the F n . — ! Good 
— a0 were, wh ee wT | et asl stand beloro bis Jolgr—ast a poder, beh — doce ER ns wrwe of, thet 
or ’ 1 

Then he talked of Harry Fernside, his friend and com- r As tee your loves, your love or him has | wretch 5 age Lave the petlen, 20 fer, chained vey 

rade, speaking im, glowing terme of bis truth, hie coupe, his doom. I set my heart on you, and no clue, except that they are she was working 
his talents, and the future that seemed power in earth or Heaven shall foil me! e n Gladys, Uthed a oe 
Nl = * = ay ET fae 2 Wentz most highiy of ell the botel servants.” 
Leopold de Fonseca, unable longer to endure the jealous her form. “Bervanis aro not the only persons in s hotel,” said 

“Swimming,” Holbein’s book on that art, should be taken by everyone te the ecaside. Frice one shilling. 
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se 8. 
Bat there is such a thing as good taste, even in com- 
ment,” said Gladys. P 
= Thank rinky Mallow; “I will 
own, views in that * 
Dane the 
1" he said cheerfully. “Doctor, 


rning, 2 
of ? 
” said say msd, bat with intensity, “that 
shades 


„ exclaimed: “What's this!” then 
a then, with a trembling hand, refolded 
and laid down the ä 

* and, in 


in a moment 


Gladys, her li, 

v3, ps 
strange dread. 

1 Bent tell her! 


— shocking—how awful!” she 
“What has Tappened = asked 


„ all of you, and bon royage/” a ran. 
Oe had 


A low fell across 23 


“Mr, murdered ! Oh, Heaven, how terrible!” 
cried Gladys, who had heard Harry speak of Gregory a 
nr Yea! And a . 

that absconded—a man 
ceca — observation, and whose name is— 


been ie cue Sere 
hound!” exclaimed Alan Adair, and once again 
have felled him, bot that he Bad caught the 


r. &.: W d gracious! 1 had to open my 
mouth sometimes. 


— — 
“ Baar how * roger aad 
moon is 240,000 miles distant t 5 
“alarmed at the teneber'e manner, replied : 


2 
0 
so 


Benny 
“ ¥-y-you 
— ͤ— 
Lanptapr: “Don’t be afraid of the meat, Mr. 
Jones.” 


Jones (a new boarder): “I am not afraid of it. I’ve 
teen twice as much meat, and it didn’t scare me a bit.“ 
: : — — 
Tarizicn: Have you realised anything from that 
i investmen about? ** 
. “Yes. Te realised the truth of the 
A fool 


a 
„ sir. 


saying: 
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rude of you to yawn while the 
U 


No. 4. 
The Road Mystery. 
Some forty-four years 


Wille village of Hosd, ia 
n 
Heverlee a certain 
f Mr. Sumuel Savile Kent. 
- He was a deputy in- 
of factories, and a man, therefore, of some 
and position. „ 
Mr. t had been twice married. By his first wife 
he had four children Labor (ers and three girls. One 
of these latter was named Constance Emilie—a strange, 
sullen, wayward, wilful girl of sixtcen. 
From very first Constance had conceived an 
intense dislike to her stepmother. And, besides, she 
was wont to play all sorts of mad pranks. 
For instance! One day in 1856, when she was but 
twelve years of age, she had cut her hair short, donned 
a suit of boy’s clothes, and, taking her younger 
brother with her, had run away to Bath. 
There were other similar escapades chronicled 
against her, and they were remembered presently. It 
was also recalled that her mother, the first Mrs. Kent, 
had died insane in an asylum. 
The elder children, including of course Constance, 
had separate bedrooms of their own. The two 
oungest, a baby in arms and little Francis Savile 
ent, aged four, slept in the nursery with their nurse, 
who was an exceedingly devout and very ble 
person, named Elisabeth Gough, three-and-twenty 


years of age. 

THE CHILD is MISSING. 
About five in the morning this young woman awoke. 
It was then broad daylight, and she at once noticed 
that Savile’s cot. was empty. 
Her first thought was to alarm the household. But 
then—so she averred later—it occurred to her that Mrs. 
Kent, who was very fidgety about her children, might 
have entered the nursery during the night, perhaps 
hearing the boy cry, or cough, and have carried him 
to her own room. So she composed herself to sleep 
again. 

2 hour and a half later she rose and dressed ; then, 
having washed and dressed the 5 to 
8 door. n 
“ Who is there? ’’ responded vo Mrs. Kent. 
What is it? 

“Please, ma' am,“ queried the girl, “is Master 
Savile with youf 
“With me? Certainly not.” 
„Well, ma’am,’’ came the trembling reply, “he is 
not in the nursery.” 
THE BODY IS DISCOVERED. 


~ 


had ap 
traceable in the 
The distracted father ordered his carriage, and drove 
full — tt Trowbri the nearest police-station. 
Meanwhile the servants had spread the alarm among 
the villagers, and soon parties of volunteer searchers 


Two men, Benger and Nutt, made an examination 
of the grounds, and the first-named, on entering a 
shed situated in a shrubbery some thirty yards from 
ne came upon a big pool of partly-congealed 
Farther search revealed the body of the child, 
terribly mutilated. 

ARREST OF THE NURSE-GIRL. 

The police soon arrived in charge of Superintendent 
Foley, the chief of the Trowbridge force. He quickly 
came to the conclusion that the crime had com- 
mitted by someone in the house, and his suspicions 
were di against the nurse, Elisabeth Gough. 


Detective-Inspector 


entire case from the 


made up his mind as to the i of the murderer. 
It was was certain Constance Mant. On the 18th 
he had elicited the by the local 


red 
police—that one of this young woman’s 
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was unaccountably missing. Forty-eight hours later 
he had her arrested, and ed in Devizes Gaol. She 
cried and said she was not guilty. „ . 

Constance was remanded again and again, owing 
to conflicting evidence. And presently came to light 
an astounding piece of evidence—or what was at tho 


time regarded as such. 

A woman’s under garment, dirty and bloodstained, 
had, it appeared, been found long reviously by Super- 
intendent Foley concealed in the boiler- furnace of the 
soullery at the house occupied by the Kents, 

That officer had come to the conclusion that it had 
nothing to do with the case. And, as the result proved 
in the end, he was right. 

It transpired that the garment in question could not 
be identified as belonging to anyone about the place. 

Consequently, it was now argued, the m was 
done by some stranger outside. 

Constance was released. And a 
Whicher was overwhelmed with abuse as an officious 
and medd e bungler. 

Other officers were sent down, fresh investigations 
were set on foot, and as a result poor Elizabeth Gough, 
now in service at Isleworth, was again arrested. 

She was brought before the magistrates in October, 
nearly thirty witnesses were examined, but not a single 
new fact was clicited. 

RE-ARRESTED—BUT INNOCENT. 

One of the principal witnesses for the prosecution 
was Constance Kent herself. Amon other things 
she sworo that she was passionately fond of the dead 
clnid, aud that on the very evening of the murder she 
had been romping with him in the nursery. 

Eventually Elizabeth was set at liberty, and tears 
streamed from her cyes as some of the greatest lawyers 
in the land pressed forward to shake her by the hand 
aod assured her of their belief in her entire innocence. 

Late in the following month a last effort was made to 
establish the identity of the unknown assassin. The 
Attorney-Goneral moved in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
to quash the verdict of the coroner’s jury, and for the 
issue of a writ to cnable a bod of special commis- 
sioners to examine witnesses and make fresh inquiry 
into all the circumstances surrounding the case. 

There was much argument for and against. But in 
the end the Chief Justice, Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
refused the application. And the mystery was finally 
dismissed as one incapable of solution. 

THE REAL CULPRIT CONFESSES. 

Nearly five years came and went, and then, one day 
towards the end of April, 1865, came the news that 
Constance Kent had confessed. 

She was at the time a guest at St. Mary’s Home, 
de sag an Anglican Convent, established in con- 

. = oe St. Paul's Church. 

0 


She had caref planned it long previously; had 
urloined and hidden one of her father’s — and 
also abstracted from the washing-basket one of her 
nightdresses, foreseeing that she would probably be 
more or less covered with the child’s — This gar - 
ment she had afterwards burnt in her own bedroom, 
putting the ashes in the kitchen grate., 
The actual murder was committed shortly after mid- 
tt. She carried her baby brother from the nursery 
blanket—th 


ing, and wrapped in a rough the 
— and round to the shed at the back of the 


HOW THE MURDER WAS COMMITTED. 

Arrived there, she lit a candle she had previously 
secreted, killed the child, and returned to the house 
quite unobsérved. The woman’s under garment which 
had been found in the scullory had, she added, no 
connection with the affair whatever. 

The prisoner was tried for her life on her own con- 
fession before Mr. Justice Willes at the Salisbury 
Assizes. The date was the 20th July, 1865, five years 
to the day from her first arrest. 

She was dressed plainly in sombre black, and her 
face was pale, but determined. She pleaded guilty to 
the indictment, and was sentenced to death, her judge 
~~ into tears as he pronounced the terrib 
words. 

Constance, it was said, desired to e. 
with her life, and particularly requested that no efforts 
might be made to obtain a reprieve. 

evertheless, it was felt on all hands that it was a 
case in which it would be inexpedient to exact the ex- 
treme penalty of the law. And, indeed, her sentence 
was commuted to penal servitude almost immediately. 

She was released on July 18th, 1885, after a captivity 
of twenty years’ duration, and, it is said, is now living 
under an assumed name in an Anglican Convent. 

ext article: The Strange Case of the Derby 
tN ‘ Winner, Running Nein.“ ] 


iato her crime 


— oo 
Coxvaresctne Patient: This bill is high.” 
Doctor: “So was your fever.“ Se 


fo 
: “Why do you like Harry? He kisses you eo 


awkwardly.” 

May: That's just why I like him. If be 
about it in a ful manner I would know he hai 
long been practising,’ 
at eixpence, 


“Ever tasted tea?“ asked the Editor. 


“Of course,” I replied. “Do you sup that I 
take champagne with my breakfast, or boot polish? 
“You misunderstand. I said tasted, and I said 
tea. I didn’t ask you if you had passed through your 
alate certain muddy washes poing by that name in 
ndon lodgings and eating-houses. Go and taste 
tea, taste it professionally, sample Assam, Oopack, 
Pekoe, Souchong——” 

“Yes,” I interrupted; “ Niuw-chwang, Che-foo, 
Kin-chaw, in fact, Port Arthur. I always said the 
4 would win, and if——”’ 

his pardon. It was a natural mistake, for 


it did sound rather like war news. I gathered that. 


he wished me to spend a day tea-tasting, so hied me 
to the City, having made a telephonic appointment 
with a large firm of tea importers to be present during 
their tasting operations. 

I staggered over wooden chests of all sizes, full 
of teas of all colours, sniffing about ten distinct 
flavours, and arrived in the tea-tasting room. The 
teas were all packed together on a chest, resemblin 
an altar. There were tins, jars, boxes, bottles, an 

ackets of tea bearing the strangest Oriental names. 
The shelves round the room, too, simply teemed with 
teas. . 
THE TEA-TABLE [8 LAID. 

Laying the tea-table for a taster would require a 
most methodical housemaid. Each sample has to be 
arranged in a given order. The Chinas, in this case, 
came first, about five in number. Then came the 
Ceylon teas, about four of them, in opened paper 
packets, followed by n and lastly Assams. 

A second table would laid later for the green 
teas, and what is known as Assam siftings, which 
I might call the tea-leavings, consisting of a mixture 
of the various Assams, sold at a cheap rate. 

In front of the tins of tea was arranged the tea- 
service. In a taster’s office, this consists of several 
dozen white bowls—about the eise of a large soap- 
dish—with each of which is a small, white china tea- 


7.07 of my friends en himself in preparation. 


He weighed tea out of each packet, the weight of 
which is that of a sixpence, and filled each pot. The 
teas were v and appearance. 

5 SEE TEAS OF ALL COLOURS. 


„ the 
to 


returns in colour and appearance. 
“But,” said my informant, “don’t run away with 
the idea that the tea zou get in such eating houses 
eating. less th: 4. 

pays an Is. 5d. 
for ite tea—which is more than that paid by many 


restaurants. 

The British public like a full bodied tea, and not a 
slop, and the proprietor is wise en to provide it. 
You wi a better cup for one halfpenny at such 
a place u, for twopence or threepence at many 

The kettle 1 each tea-pot was filled 
i water. done, the pot was turned into 
basin, so as to let the tea gradually drain itself 
E * 


POUND. 

Slowly each bowl began to be filled with the liquid, 
the colour of which included every known of 
brown. Some were dark and thick to look at, others 
light and transparent. The best of China teas, 
wery Pekoe, sold in the West-End at 7s. 6d. to 
. a pound, poured out a clear, light i 
1 — I put in, “that the darkest teas are 
the best? 

“You’re wrong,” said the expert. “The lightest 
are. 8 China teas at the end- they're 
the cheapest. you see soon they 5 
and how you cannot, after a while, see the — 
That is a + tea. These others, for in- 
stance, are quite r and you can see the leaves 


clearly. Those are the teas, as you will see when 
you taste ” 

I felt I was not that tea-taster’s cook. What- 
ever d happen if, by any chance, the tea was not 
quite a te the mark? Then, I thought I would not 
mu 


to ask him to tea with me. My landlady 
fs a good soul, but her tea——well, Id 1— not 
say anything as she may 
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Before finally preparing the Bee Me operating 


ntleman, who, by the way, 
Rn kettles, hum at a picnic or a beanfeast, 
he dregs left in the 


took each tea-pot, and po t 
tea-leaves into the bowls. 
“Why?” I asked, “do you drain it that way?” 
“This,” he said, “is the liquor of the tea, the 
body of it. See how the dregs darken the liquor, 
which means that gg Mg! giving it the ‘kick’ it 
requires. At home, t little things are left un- 
done, and the result is that you don’t get the best 
““Perefore, when T begen b tasting La hich 
erefore, when n w 
nia all teas, I found 


I was told was the worst 
late. 


the 
shall have to take you i lia ital. 


I TRY SOME OF THE TEAS. 

“You not only don’t injure yourself, but you taste 
the tea better. It’s the palate that you go by, not 
the swallow. If we tea-tasters swallowed the teas, we 
should have nearly killed ourselves long ago. Yes, 
wine-tasters do it the same way.“ 

Ae so I aa not = ge aan more en but tg 
on the gurgling and rejecti rinciple. 0 
when I came to anything N luscious, I did 
drink just a little, and close my eyes and dream a 
bit. Flowery Pekoe, the yellow tea, for instance, I 
swallowed considerably. It had a far away taste. 
It would have been good cold, and iced, I thought, 
on a summer’s afternoon. 

As I passed to the Ceylons, and the Darjeelings 
and the Assams, the differences of flavour ama 
me. I muttered to myself, “strange that such 
differences could be ’twixt China tea, and Indian 
tea, and all the other kinds. 

None of those fifteen brews repeated the flavour 
of its neighbour. Some were thick and solid, others 
light, some seemed to be shouting their flavour at 
you, others to be just whispering, or muttering, or 
Ri ing. Each tea seemed, as it were, to have a 

ifferent individuality. 
WHY GREEN TEA ISN'T POPULAR. 

“That,” said the taster, pointing to the Darjeel- 
ing, with which I rinsed my mouth, “has a twang, 
hasn’t it? ’—and semed to fit 
It seemed to be 


green teas. 
dh yt ohyap Roem Donk gl cay hinge ps Sud 
loose in their description. There were four of these by 


name. 

Each was a different shade of yellow green, and cach 
—— luscious. The smell of the leaves alone filled 
me er I told myself that if I ever 
were very rich, I d order my menials to brew me 
green teas, and bring to me the leaves that I could 
take in their 


perfumes. 
I asked why such delicious beverages were not in 
more favour. 
“Why?” said my informant, “simply because of 
their appearance. In flavour, t. 


are far finer than 
brown teas, but what hostess would offer her 
— colour f fe how it — a milk is 
Like your shaving water, after use. And 
—1 it tastes celestial, 1 
“Yes, it is four and sixpence a pound. By Friday? 
Certainly. Good-bye.” 


WAITING HIS TURN. | 
“Wert, Jack,” said his chum, after Jack had pro- 
vowed se the most popular girl in the town, “is it all 
“Well,” said Jack, ruefully, “I can hope—that’s 


“What did she say?” 


“She said she’d file m. I with all the others 
and consider it when she ok Gorn to it.“ 


— — te 
A NATURAL HAPPENING. 


a —— noes n — 

21 N KN “oe ngly stout 
mt Werry likely,” eplied the proprietor, not e 
Reelle 
U a’ got thin.“ * 


a waowel 


Win zuin 
Aveusrt 18, 1904. 


AN ADMIRAL EIGHT MONTHS OLD. 


Public ** Men’? who are Attended by Nurses, 


Tus of Chatham, though she often ae. 
companies the Mayor in his many functions, 
especially at the — of bazaars and at the dis- 


tribution of prises , cannot read or write, 
can only just talk, and to bed at six, for she is 
but threo y= old. She is the youngest mayoress 
in England. 


Having no mother, little Miss Louisa Driver, 
whose pet name is Lulu,“ bl gripe as well as 
she can, the public duties that fall to the lot of « 
* : 

‘ot long since the little Mayoress opened the gt. 
Andrew’s Church bazaar in her town, with the 
pointed and pithy speech, “The show’s open,” 
getting up from her seat beside her father in the 
centre of the platform to do so. 

A few days later she handed the prizes to the 
diligent scholars at the local church schools, and 

a distribution of books and 

inmates of the Medway Cott. 

} resided at a feast given by 
Mayor to nine hun of the poorest children of the 


ict. 

This placing of babies in prominent positions in 
pattie e has la been a craze with “smart” 
iety. Some Lady Raglan’s bazaar at 
the Royal Palace Hotel, ‘Kensington, in aid of the St. 
Mary’s Day — and the Children’s Hospital, at 
Plaistow, was ope . Hon. . a dear, 
little mite, no more than three. ides this, every 
stall, decorated to represent a certain flower, was 
managed by tiny children who were dressed as hospital 


nurses. 

The little Viscount Wendover, heir to the Earl and 
Countess Carrington, is another baby who began his 
public career early. He was six when he made his 
début by formally opening a sale of work, but quite 
recently, at the age of 1 * he played a principal 
ps in entertaining the Mayor and Corporation of 

igh Wycombe at his father’s residence. 

at is more, he p a toast to Queen Alex- 

andra, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and all the 
Royal Family in the clearest of treble voices when 
standing beside his father’s chair in the dining hall. 

Babies’ at homes are another fashionable func- 
tion. Sixty babies, all moving in the best society, 
3 1 1200 a = = 5 5 1 time back 

o guests o embroke. ost of them came in 
carriages, but lived near at hand were 
wheeled round in perambulators. 

A stately butler with a retinue of footmen received 
these im i eee them with all 


too to play, the tiny babies crawled 
Polished, oor n which process many of 
‘or the first time, and were formally intro- 
duced by their nurses, bowing gravely to each other in 


At tea these babies had jam sandwiches so arranged 
their r- 


ga 
were so well-behaved that when the 
baby had spilt its milk, not 
one baby had a crumb 
!! Lol eee. 
party at which Lady Beaumont and her sister, 
“at home?“ to their 


other day, was even larger, for over 200 young children 
little was nine years 


while receiving early 
ves 


charming little pictures in blue and white, with silver 
wreaths and bouquets of pink roses. By trai 


* faces pos round him. ‘ 
a birthday a gymnastic a tus was pre- 
oe, eee re ee flag, to Hen- 
ham . Besides this, large of apples 
and were distributed youngsters, 
who rously cheered the i 

Another noteworthy baby is the nis of Donegall. 


— 
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and other who have into 
Policemen People got 


A 8 — enthusiast, a — 
e very vividly, tn e 


drink. 
ecomed a rema idea, and every- 
abe col have tess l the onthuclast h 


a tobacco to a well-known Socialist, of 
was a double offence, for 

it is stated: 

committed 


a 
There was a exciting time in Salford not lon 
ago. a qamber of b 
nian gelling at the top of their voices “Mad dog.“ 
St away 8 policem 


was done, 
Copeson’s hair turned a vivid n. was owi 
to the chemical effect of the see air on the tonie. ase 

he obtained heavy damages against the hair- 


dresser. 

A curious double event took place in Montreal, a 
short time ago. An art dealer was p in a 
rural district, when he drove a ball win- 
or < cottage, breaking the glass of a picture on 

The occu: nt at once claimed damages, and even- 
tually the Woatrea! man struck a a Ay purchasin 
the icture for 25s. He W examined 
and found that it was the painting of a Dutch interior 


by. Teniors. As a matter of fact he was able to sell 

picture for £480, of which he gave one half to the 

original owner of the picture. ° 
op 


Mn. Noowratruy: “Yes, sir; I found the people of 
Paris to be the best educated in the world.“ 


0 : “How 
labourers kin talk French 1“ 


Hs: “You say you like a manly man. What is 
She: “ Well, for instance, one who doesn’t stay, and 
stay, just because he knows the girl isn’t 


Insurances Acanr: “We can’t insure you.” 
Old Man: “Why ‘ 

t: “You are ninety-four years old.“ 
Old Man: “ t of that? Statistics will tell you 
that fewer men die at ninety-four than any other age. 


subject to catarrh—in a milder form than the boy, but 
she had also a very bad digestion. She has improved 
very much since using Grape-Nuts regular — 
fast, and people who them when so delicate often 


ee ee all ae andI yt a 
say it is from usin and regul 
N. ah ende fool ce refer * 


THIS AGENT 
Learned an Important Lesson in Food Values. 


A pure food will accomplish wonders if it be scienti- 
ficall; and one which contains the elements 
necessary to build up the brain and nerve tissues. 


No food ever ma uals Grape-Nuts in this 
spect. Certain cloments of wheat 


ro- 
and barley are | London 


TEACH YOUR CHILDREN GEOGRAPHY. 


it will Increase their Chances of Success in Life. 


Ir is rising to find how small an amount of geo- 
gra 5 is imparted to scholars in any 
grade of educational establishment, from the highest 
to the lowest ; and this remark applies not only to Great 
Britain, but also to most other countries. - 

tly there has been some agitation among the 

great thinkers of Holland and Spain in favour of better 

and more extensive teaching of the science of 

phy; they have u that the children should be 

d as much as le concerning the various parts 

of the world, their natural and industrial products 

and other interesting facts concerning them, and they 

insist upon this because such knowledge will give them 
more advantage in the commercial rivalry of nations ! 

Spain and nd, alike in the one circumstance 
that they can look on a great past, are eager to press 
forward again ; recent wars have stirred both of them 

ly, they are anxious to regain some of the former 
tion, and it is in commerce that they see one 
chance of doing this. 

The Germans have realised that the st 15 of geo- 
graphy is of great assistance to them. ‘ake the 
average German clerk and the average British clerk, 
and you will find that the former knows a great deal 
more about physical and commercial geography than 
does tho latter. : 

He has more text-books on the subject, and he 
studies them; this is not for the mere pleasure of ac- 

iring knowledge, but because it gives him a better 

nce. It will not only help him while he is a clerk, 
but will also stand him in good stead when, a little 
later, he improves hés position. é 

The method of teaching geography, as well as that of 
various other subjects, in our schools is a curious 
one. A boy or girl may remain at school—especially 
in what are ca secondary schools—till he or she 

the of thirteen without knowing anything 
of the world beyond the British Isles. 

Over and over again the pupil is taken through this 
course, on the plea that we ought to know all about 
our vn erie while the rest of the globe is prac- 
ticali negl 5 

Tbh more practical method of teaching is to incul- 
cate a eral idea first of all, and go deeper and 
deeper into the subject as the age increases. In any 
case, the plain fact remains that the peoples of wther 
countries have seen importance of 3 
knowledge, and we ought not to lag behind. 


selected, and for a . The food is easily digested 
„CCC Nute 
tells, iad thie es no ween Sc Graton hw Cg 


at Forest Gate, Essex, writes :— 
- old, who 


“My little girl, three years 
at birth has been suffering from ede ates a 
of the brain, could neither sit up nor walk, 
able to talk. a weeks ago I saw your advertise- 
ment in one of morning papers that Grape-Nuts 
was a brain food, so decided to try it, and it is 4 
astounding to see the improvement in the child. is 
last ten days she has commenced to try and repeat 
re 5 — tell our deli 13 
nning ronger in every way; we 
see * in lon thas te fortnight. ne 
“Now, respecting m 5 ve been un two 
i bscess and icitis—oonse- 


operations—psoas al 
uently my inside has been very weak. Since I have 
— taking the Grape-Nuts I have lost the aching 
and weakness, and grown much stronger. I am an in- 
surance agent, with a lot of walking to do. I 
my round much quicker and without 
„FFF I should think it 
the greatest pick-me-up a person could 
have after influenza.” 
Name 1 by the Grape-Nuts Co., 66, Shoe Lane, 


FELS-NAPTHA SOAP 


COLD OR WARM 


Go by the book. 


don’t find-out 


Those who don’t go by the book 


Fels-Naptha. They boil 


their clothes and lose the advantage. The 
wonder is so few complain when so manv 
destroy Fels-Naptha by boiling. 


Fele-Mapths 39 Wileon street London EC 


WATER, 


2 


ei 
El 


SE Eee Tee TT ee 


— Win exp 
Avausr 18 1504 


Ison xl. will be glad 
to answer questions of 

et upon 
matters so 


far as space permits. 5 


inquiry is dealt with on nid some: Envelopes should be 
marked Home Norxs Pace. 


Always Keep Butter 3 


cool place for choice on a brick on the floor. 


Matrimony Sandwiches, Tey yey thin slices 


between slices of thin bread and butter. Cut into fancy 
shapes with a cutter and serve. 

, One pound of flour, half a pound 

Shortbread. ot batter, caster 


» six ounces of 
sugar. Knead all well r, roll out, cut into 
shapes, and place ona flat 
to H.) 


Bake slowly. (Reply 
To Polish Ivory, nur it with the finest 
some whiti: 


8 sandpaper, then moisten 
with oil and apply with a piece of smooth 

flannel, rubbing it well, — 

oiled linen rag. 


ish off with a lightly 
Ty Sago Sauce 


withgfruit. Soak half an 
till the grains almost disappear. Then fla 
to taste, and serve with stewed fruit. 
0 : that you have bought 
To Improve Shrimps . >on, 
Place the shrimps in a basin, pour boiling water over 


them, and after two minutes drain. If this is done an 


hour before serving it is a great improvement. 
For the Hands, which are 80 . wash- 


Fish Baked in Milk. Tey gens tor wuts 
ren if prepared as follows: Take the skin from 
four pounds of thick fish, put it in a 
eS en 
cient m 
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ildren Have Pocket Money 
is 1 * upon which there is a great di 


versity 
some of my readers can tell 
ie ast fer the bas vag boys andl its. 
this issue 


127 
ia 
b 
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When Frying Cold Potatoes, es ‘tse 
then dredge with seasoned flour. This causes = 


to brown more quickly, and also improves 
vour. 


Vegetable Marrow, Now, this vegetable is 


com: into season, 
wish to remind my readers that, if possible, it should 
be cooked whole, and that the marrow will then have 


more flavour than if peeled and cut previous to cooking. 


The Smelt of Cigars ‘sitting room where 


tains, u holatered chairs, eto, is very disagreca ble when 
stale. Tro take this away effectually, heat a shovel till 
nearly red hot, place it in a coal scuttle or old plate in 
the room, and scatter in it some coffee grounds. 


Mix half a d of falmond 

Almond Paste. meal with Half 2 ee of 
caster sugar, the stiffly beaten whites of three eggs, and 
a little almond flav: . Remove the hard part from 
the top of the cake, making it into a 2 shape. 
ly in a cool 


8 it with a knife, and it sligh 
— (Reply to Many.) e 


Hopkos you will find very useful. Boil three 


pound of brown sugar. Boi 


add 
ottle 3 and it will bs ready for drinking at 
(Reply to W. G. N., Bristol.) 


some salt, and a little pepper. 
carefully stirring, then add vegetable marrow, potato, 
or meat that you wish to curry. (Reply to GiTsame ) 


For Chocolate Icing. 3 15 


a saucepan a r of a d of icing or caster sugar, 
„ grated, with a tablespoostul 
of water, or a little more if 8 over a 
l 


tho are put in. Keep these in brine for W 

da the brine 

ecobites Se” beret 
in pour over snfficient of the 


Prive One Shilling of all 


SWIMMING. 4. e Genet erte, 
it Teaches you both How to Swim and How to Do Fancy Swimming. 


— Lite 


HOW TO DO WITHOUT A SERVANT. 


Mechanical Appliances that can be Used in Their 


Tuens is a sad and bitter up over all 
land. We can get no salt A gy Se but nol 
the supply is diminishing, and even rapidly rising 
pi 9 cannot secure the assed housewife the re- 
quisite number of domestics. 

There must soon come a point at which w must 
stop, for the cost of living is increasing in every 
other direction as well, and when that ha ns, how 
are we to get the necessary domestic work done for 
us without delicately nurtured women giving up all 
their time to 7 

Some 1 ve pro} = thing, — some 
another ; most up-to-date and original plan bein 
to introduce certain mechanical aids that would 85 
duce the number of maids oes by one half, and 
later on as such systems developed, by even more, eo 
that the demand would coincide with the supply. 

The new invention of cleaning by a vacuum tube 
could be easily 1 ied to daily work, if the Urban 
Councils were public spirited enough to establish 
works in their several icte to supply the power, 
or failing them, large companies similar to the exist- 
ing gas and water companies could be formed for the 


—— tubes could then be laid on to every room 
in a house, as gas is now, and the housewife would 
only have to uncoil her tube and pass it over the 
floor, curtains, or ornaments, to remove every par- 
ticle of dust far more effectually and in a quarter the 
time it would take by the present laborious methods 
of sweeping and dusting. 

Similarly an arrangement of supplying super- 
heated steam to every back kitchen would do awa 
with all the trouble and difficulty of washing up in 
its branches. 

Plates and dishes could be put into a movable rack 
and shut into a sinc-lined cupboard, built into the wall 
the steam then turned on would instantaneously an 
completely cleanse them of all impurities. A drain 
corresponding with our sink drains would carry off the 
refuse. The rack could then be swung clear of the 
— and the plates would dry by their own 

ry 


cleanse all —— and cooking utensils. 
Now that e icity is laid on to so many houses 


variety of attachments, it would do nearly all the 
work of the establishment. 

It would clean the boots and knives, stir the pud- 

beat the cous, grind the coffee, mince the meat, 

a thousand jobs that at mt take a cook 


manner would 1 a little om to do all 
the bbing of joors and tables. 

Add to these threo aids of household vacuum tubes, 
super-heated steam, and electrical w or 
electric stoves and see how easy it would be to do all 
the work of a large establishment with only one 
servant. 


The only in the way of the immediate 


difficulty 
——— 2 — n is the initial expense of the in- 


6 «4 
housekeeping—hotels uses, 
such like—make their own power and show 
can be done, and then the slower-moving publie 
bodies will take it up and the happy days of the house- 


ach aa en be don ithout i 
1 even e wi expensive a 
. — country houses. Many of these py 


For many years we have applied this er to our 
the great savigg 1 and falt e, will 
— 3 apply it to lighten the daily house- 


In villages the Urban Councils or a compen? could 
send round daily an apparatus of super-heated steam 


FE te te 
of ag ore would be far less satisfactory 


on to every d 
about before the Millennium. 


E in any way more 
startling or than the main drainage sye- 
the houses, which a short time back would have 
considered impossible and visionary. 


8 
8 
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52250 


e at R 
Reet, 
to be given away in Prises by Peek, 


Frean 6 Co., Ltd., for the best sugges 
ten for advertising FOUR of their 
leading Biscuits. First Prise 8150 
(8100 to Author, 835 to Dealer, 625 
Dealers Assistants); Second Prise 
830 (820, 85, &5, respectively as 
above); Third Prise £20 (£10, 85, 85, 
sespectively as above); Fifty other 
Prises of 81 each, EVERYONE 
CAN COMPETE. 
HOW TO PROCEED. Ask Dealers 
for names of Peek, Frean @ Co. 
four most popular 


B i ; t 
buy some; then write, design, or 
Gevise short, smert, pithy advertise: 
ment for each. 

Suggestions must deal with the 
four Kinds, must give name and 
address of Competitor, name and 
address of Dealer, and must reach 
Peek, Frean @ Co., Ltd. (Dept. C. X.) 
Lenden. S. E., not later than 3ist 
October, 1904, 

Se 


==/PEEK ie 


co., LTD., whose awards will be final. 


y Thies In Your Head 


on hamgrede of ether ctmiles, pectleme tm your bead? Wouldn't 
e 
. 


PON 
DENCE. ScHOOLs, 


TAT E 


for breakfast is delicious, 
nourishing, satisfying, cool- 
ing, comforting. Makes 

hot weather enjoyable, 


ee ae = =| — | ff BREAKFAST BISCUITS 
12 — . Welcome at " 
Ruptures Cured.|———— ae 


Plain, crisp, wholesome. Abundant in nutrition. 
1 Dainty and digestive. Suitable for use with 
butter, cheese, preserves, potted meats, soups, 
tea, coffee or cocoa. An agreeable 
substitute for bread or toast. Order 
some from your Grocer to-day. 


eee 
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Price Gd. 


age 
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A TRE BEST OF ALL SWISS MILK CHOCOLATES Av 2d Fri. LONDON, E.. 
‘Write to-day. , 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


WEEK ENDING 
Avaust 18, 1904, 


Witn reference to tho 
prize of a hundred 
puiners which 1 am 
oliering for the bost 
physical © xe reise, 
G. kK. D.. of Canter- 
bury, wriees: "May I 
bo alluwed to suggest ; 
‘that. the time limit of ono minute severely handi- 
caps competitors, It is difficult to conceive that 
one initnte’s exercise, performed ence or twice a 
day, could have any appreciable effect, either on 
the health or physique of an adult. If five minutes 
were allotted thereto, a marked improvement might 
result. I would further venture to point out that 
none of the specimen exercises published in PW. 
up to the present could be performed in one minute, 
and even to do any of them in five minutes, the 
exercixo must bo gone through rather rapidly.“ 
B —— 1! would point out that the one-minuto 
limit means that to perform the exercise one must 
not take more than one minute. Of course this 
exercise may be repeated as frequently as you find 
advisable. 

My correspondent. Justice's statement as to warders 
of prisons not carrying firearms is corrected by 
J. W. T., who writes: “I noticed at Princetown, 
Dartmoor, a short time ago, that the warders who 
attended the gangs of convicts working in the fields 
or on roads all carried firearms, and on the re- 
turn of the convicts from their work in the prison, 
T observed that some of the warders kept some dis- 
tance away from the main body, in case, I presume, 
any of the convicts attempted to run away.“ 


I mave won various medals on service with Colonial 


forcos,“ writes L. P. Would it be correct for mo 
to wear these when attending a function at which 
evening dress is worn? ?—— In the Army 
itself, the etiquette is for officers to wear miniatures 
of their modals on the lapel of their dress coat at 
Court functions, and others of a public nature. It 
is, however, regarded as “bad form” to wear medals 
at private functions, and I suppose what is the rule 
in the regular Army would apply in your own case. 
Of course, there is nothing to prevent you from 
displaying your medals if you like, but many people 
would regard this as a trifle pretentious and gaudy. 


A renknire will be given to cach of the twenty-five 


readers who submits what I consider the best sentence 
the words of which commence with the first thirteen 
letters of the alphabet (a, b, e, d, e, f, g, h, i, j, 
k, 1, m), in their correct order. Proper names are 
not allowed. Sentences, which must bo written on 
osteards, should be addressed to THE CoxsecuttIve 
zuiron, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Strect, Lon- 
don, W.C., and sent so as to arrive not later than 
first post on Thursday, August 18th. Only one 
sentence may be written on a postcard. Picture 
osteards, to he sent to the children’s hospitals after 
Judging, are preferred. Those competitors who wish 
to send their attempts under cover, may do so pro- 
1 they incloso a few stamps for the Fuxsk Ain 
UND. 


“How,” asks Wnirronn, “can one become a proof- 


reader? What does the work include, and at what 
rate is payment made? —— The principal 
qualification for a proof-reader's position is a good 
knowledge of spelling, English grammar, punctua- 
tion, and a capacity to interpret the often illegible 
scrawl of a scribe in the event of questions arising. 
Good eyesight is, of course, necessary, and general 
intelligence. You might becomo a proof-reader by 
applying for a post to some printing firm. You 
might be asked to accept a very small wage on start- 
ing, as some time must elapse before you would 
properly understand printers’ marks and customs. 
After that, the pay is about £2 per week in a first- 
rate London establishment. On a big daily the rate 
is, of course, higher—-somotimes reaching £6 a weck. 
Many readers are promoted compositors, and some 
of them have experience in reporting and editorial 
work, 

RESULT OF THE “TWO-LETTER” COMPETITION, 

A PENKNIFE has been gent to each of the following : 

D. S. Inman, 7 Weldon Terrace, Heaton, Newcastle-on- 


er P. II. Triniman, 106 Downs Park Road, Lower Glapton, 


E.: Miss J. Read, 52 Daruloy Road, Hackney: J. 
3 Cambridge Terrace, 6 E. Page, Len Nag. 
Forest Hill; I. Allen, 20 Brighton Road, Stoke Newington’ 
N.E.; Miss G. Ittner, 79 Cricketficld Road. Lower Clapton, 
N.E.; M. Elly, 114 Malden Road, Kentish ‘Town, N. W. A’ 
Griffin, 7 Stanley, Buildings, St. Pancras; H. Watkins, 31 
Booth Avenue, Withington,’ Manchester; A. T. Turpin. 19 
Avenue Road, Lower Clipton; F Hayes. 114 Malden Road 
Kentish Town; J. L. Stephenson, 168 Pembroke Road, Dublin; 
J. H. Frogson, Ravine Cottages, South Normanton Alfreton ; 
H. Brown, 153 Clarence Road, Clapton, N.E.; G. II. Watson. 
81 Castlereagh Street, Belfast: B. E. Kemp, 18 Bloomfield 
Road, Burdett Road, E.: Miss E. Jackson, 48 Grand Parnde 
Brighton; D. Ferguson, 13 Annfield Row, Dundee; G. Hayes, 
114 Malden Road, N.W.; J. C. Harkness, Dungiven, Co. 
Derry; J. Cumming, 20 Brighton Road, Stoke Newington: 
peeks ei 5 — 1 Lane, Walthamstow. 
>. Hayes, ainion, Stamford; E. O. A : 
RT K Cole, 211 Brooke Road, 


Note. 


Wats I think of it I would like to suggest to 
certain contributors the advisability of sending their 
manuscripts flat and not rolled, and of avoiding 
glaring coloured ink or various coloured paper. 5 
frequeatly coma across a manuscript typed in re 
ink, and occasionally a good story is protected from 
injury by being inclosed in a cover tho colour of 
which would send a bull mad. Red is at all times 
an irritating hue, and to bedabble one’s manuscripts 
with this colour is only to lessen their chance of care- 
ful consideration. 


*Wuy are landladies so called?“ asks an indignant 
correspondent, C. C. II. Why not landwomen? 
Are they all ladies? Then why land? Do they own 
the land they live on? Why not housc-ladies, or 
house-women ? ?—-— I think it would bo in 
the public interest if C. C. H. poripened the ques- 
tion until this day six months. I don’t like to say 
anything very much about landladies in these 
columns, as after all, they are a powerful class, and 
there is no limit to their weapons of offence, and 
one may go to the seaside this year. I might, how- 
ever, add that I think they are called landladies 
because it is only right that there should be at. least 
one complimentary name for them. — Seriously, 
though, the actual reason is because the male owner 
of a house being a land“ lord,“ the feminine equiva- 
lent must necessarily be a land “ lady.“ 


“Ts tea a necessary or a luxury? asks Lone Snon rp. 
lan afraid it is a luxury, You can 
scarcely apply the term“ necessary“ to any food or 
drink which can be easily replaced by another, and 
if our tea supply utterly failed, we should have a 
dozon or more beverages to take its place. We live 
in an age, however, in which many luxuries may be 
called necessaries. When there is great strain on 
the brain and nervous system, it might bo held that 
restoratives are necessary. Tea is such a restora- 
tive. It exhilarates tho system, dispels fatigue, 
and stimulates the mental powers. To those engaged 
in active brain work, it is often prescribed by doctors 
as necessary. You should clearly understand, how- 
ever, that it is quite possible to abuse tea-drinking, 
just as it is to abuso alcohol. There are as con- 
firmed tea-drunkards as alcoholists, and tea if taken 
to excess becomes just as much a vice as brandy 
drinking, bringing in its wake indigestion, nervous- 
ness, heart pal pitation, and sleeplessness. 


L. J. L. wnirrs: “I have just been reading, in the 


Rarip Revirw, some remarks made By a French 
writer who has been studying the habits of the 
British people; from these observations it would 
scem as if our Continental neighbours think that 
whisky is our regular and common beverage, but 
surely they have not got such an opinion!“ 
I do not suppose that the majority of our lively 
neighbours imagine that we are constantly drinking 
whisky, but it is a fact that that drink is so con- 
nected in their minds with the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom that they cannot imagine a Briton 
being without it. I remember an incident in my own 
experience, I arrived at the Gare du Nord, Paris, from 
Boulogne, and we—there were two of us—had to 

ass the octroi (city Customs) official. He asked us 
in the usual storvotyped fashion if we had anything 
to declare, and, upon our replying in the negative, 
he demanded in an incredulous tone: Haven’t you 
any whisky?“ Tho circumstane> amused us so 
much that we laughed, which made him suspicious, 
and he insisted upon our opening our bags in order 
to make sure for himself. Of course, he found none. 
Talking of the octroi, which concerns food and drink 
brought into Paris, my friend told me of a picnic 
party which went from Paris to a rural spot for the 
day, provided with chicken, ham, and other good 
things. Tho members of the party didn’t finish their 
viands, and came back to the city with a whole 
chicken, among other things. The octroi officials 
charged duty on that chicken, and, as the party 
could not prove that it was bought in Paris, the duty 
had to be paid! 


Next week will, appear a long list of portrait t- 
cards, autographed by celebrities for sale in as of 
5 Fresh Ain Frxö, which it is still possible to 
obtain. 


Tue following special days have taken place recently 
in connection with tho Frese Am Fonp: July 27th, 
“Beningficld’? Day; August 2nd, * Macintosh 
Toffee Dax.“ 


Tue summer is gradually waning, and there are many 
little slum children who have not yet had a day in 
the country, because no one would find the money to 

ay for it. Now, nincpenco is nota large sum, but 
if sent to the Fresw Air Funp, it is sufficient to 
pay for a whole day’s outing for one child. I hope 
that my readers will all support this, the cheapest 
charity, very liberally, and that they will send their 
contributions at. once in order that the little faces 
which are now full of disappointment because they 
have not had tho hoped-for day’s outing, may lose 
their sad expression and beeome bright with tho 
realisation of their hopes. Every penny subscribed 
goes to make the children happy, the working ex- 
penses being shared by the 3 School Union 
and C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. All amounts received 
are acknowledged on this page. 
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a Wolke ie. Ez; Mrs. Miray, 10d.; G. M., 2s. 6u.: 
Sadler, 2s. 6d.; A., 18.3 A 


Is.; J. Johnston, 5. C. Welthorpe, 6d.; P. Irving Dutt ar 
G. S., 18.; M. Lyons, 18. 6u.- 


R „ 18.; Mr. and Mrs. Alex. 

MacDougule, 2; A. George, od.; G. I. F., le. 6 f. 

Holbrook, 2s.; J. A. M., 4d.; A. Courtney, 58.; We Two, 13. 6 

Capt. G. J. Gould, £5; Kate Cary, £1; M. Wood nar 8s.: A. 
V. H. 


E., 28. 6d.; Miss W. E. M. (i. O. O), 108. W. If. 8 


Cottectep: H. Phillips, 58. T. Pickering, £2; J. Wiis. 
church, 38.: Gourlay Scott, 128.; A. F. N. 10. 


Mrs. 


The Laurels, £5: Mrs Willis, 103.; Miss and M. and Mrs. Jy 
£2 9s. 2d.: S. Buck and W. Hunt, £1; A. Adamson, 104 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon, EI 4s.; M. Howe, 10s.; Mrs. Punt. 
4s. 2d.; F. A. Basnett, 13s.; George Shute, 28. 8d.; Cant. n. 
H. M. S. Donegal, per R. Norton, £5: Mies Speers, 4s; . 
Martin, 4s. 6d.; J. Sweeney, 10s.; E. Pyle, 5s. 6d.; F. Cord. , 
3s.; M. Young, 10s.; M. Watts, 118. 2d.; J. Colhoun, 10; : 
Ivy Foulser, 3s. 7d.; W. Hickley, 9s.; W. Allan, EI 5s. S 
Blackmore, 7s. 6d.: H. Rembridge, 38. C. Taylor, 7s.: F. 
Thomas, 10s.; A. Morris, 5s.: Mrs Thomas, 10s.; T. Coops, 
10s.; N. Bayford, 8s.; F. Young, 5s.; E. Pierson, 6s.; T 
Cleghorn, 2s.; E. C.. 2s. 9d.; Anon., 58. 3d.: D. M. Clarke, 9d. 


Grand (P. N'.) total. C2, 102 10s. 4d. 


All amounts should be arnt to the Hon. Seerctary, Futen 
Am Fenn, Pearson's Buildings, Henrietta Street, Londo, 
. C., from whom collecting forms can be obtained. 


$2,000 Imsuramee, 


485 Claims already paid, including one of £2,000 
and one of 1.000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims ‘o 
the extent of £2,000—not for one only. £2,000 specially 
guarantco! by Tux Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE Conronz 
Tion Limtten, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E. C., to 
whom notico of claims, under tho following conditions, must be 
sent within seveu days to the above address. Insurance ticket, 
applicable to passenger trains in Great Britain and Irelaud, 
issued under section 33 of the Oceun Accident and Guarantes 
Company, Limited, Act, 1890, 
will be paid by the above Corporation to the l zal 

£2 representative of any person killed by an acciteut 
5000 to the train in which the deccascd was au ordinary 
6 (ineluding holders of 

season and excursion tickets, and post-ollice officials in any of tho 
rallway sorting vans, and railway servants travelling with pass or 
way servants’ ticket in an ordinary carriage), and who, at the 
time of such accident, had in his, or her, pussession, the Insurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or lier, 
usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at 
ths foot. This popes may be left at his, or her, place uf abode, so 


long as the coupon is s' a 
PROVIDED A180. ¢ the said sum shall be paid to the legs! 
representatives of such person injured, should death result from 
such accident within three jae months thereafter, and thst 
not les of the aczident be given within three days of its occurrence 
In the eve & pérson having the current number of 
Pearson's on him or her at the time of being 
£100 killed by a railway accident in the United Kinzdom., 
8 a o_o — 22 accident 1 any trate te 15 fe oe 
she m rat ssenger, the next-of-kin of the 
deceased. wl receive the 42 22 ONE HUNDRED POUNDS 
3 given to Tas CCID 
IMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven daga 


Hundred will be 
of 1 22 may po 4 1 the Next-of-kin of any evc!ist 
n 


r. n 

which it is. with his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or 
pencil on the Provided at the foot, and that death occurred 
within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was given of 
such accident to the said Corporation at above address within tres 


place of abode. en long as the cannon ic eiened. 
Su * a aid a twolve-months’ subscription 
fer 12 2 EL Aivance to their u te 
U 7 peri covered by thelr 
R en 8 on & A 2 Paper oa their person. 
ewer 2 
per, Henrietta Lou O., and 
a of tee paper, Menrictt 8 


The above conditions are the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current weck of issue only, ane 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions 
Slee hake Ro. Sed ne . 

. . 2 and 3. 
Purchase of this Publication fs admitted to be the payment 
of Premium under i 1 of the Act. A Print of the Act can be 
geen at the office of this Journal, or of the said Corporation. No 


Person can rec rer! 
i DN than one Coupon Ticket of this peer ia 


nature 000000000 000 vec cseneg ene cos coenes ven BED EEge*e OPN CEDESD ODN COSCON ES +++ ++ 


Avallable trom 5 . .. Thursday. August 11th, 1904, unt /! 
2 on 


— idaight, Priday, August 19th, 1904. 7 
by H Cox i 3 1 
Fr Leo. wt Pearson's Weekly Kae l rr: colon WO 


A penknife will be awarded to each person whose letter is dealt with on thie page, or whose suggestion for « titlo is uscd. 


BNS TC MPH 
4 e HER AUDIENCE. 
Singing to Half a Million People To-day. 


HE WHOLE WORLD HER AUDIENCE. 
4 Such is the remarkable achievement of Madame MELBA in the recording of her inimitable voice 
in Gramophone rds. 

Never before in the World's History has one person appealed to so many people at one time. 

In doing this remarkable thing, Madame Melba has granted a boon to all the people of the world. 

That the world’s people have Ebene to this is evidenced by the fact that at this moment many thousands 

MELBA RECORDS are being listened to and enjoyed in as many homes in Europe, America, and Australia. 

Of the ‘first edifion, the entire number were sold within a few hours. 

The Second Edition of these marvellous records is NOW READY. 

These Melba Records have again stamped the GRAMOPHONE with that individuality which has made 
if a success. 

There never will be another Melba i in the memory of the present generation. Possibly not in the next. But 
‘ature generations will be enabled to share our joy at the listening to this remarkable voice, thanks to the 
Gramo ne. 

The Gramophone is an instrument made only by the Gramophone and Typewriter Ltd. 
spits you ever heard a Gramophone ? 
ou heard it under perfect conditions, then you certainly en joyed it. Ifa Gramophone is not already 
able ed in your home for the education of the children as well as for the enjoyment of the grown-up 
boys and en call at one of the depots mentioned and listen to a Melba Record. 

To listen to a Melba Record is like listening to Melba—Melba’s phrasing—Melba’s trill. 

If you will listen to one to-day it will make the day so much shorter, and it will aid you to work better, 
for there} is something in Melba's voice that is like a new split to one’s very soul. 


12-INCH DE LUXE “MELBA" RECORDS. 


, Price 21j/- each. 


03022 “ Good-bye” „ „. Pacte Tosti. 
» Lammermoor —with Fiut Orc — „ = © Verdi. 
* : ~ ** uss Sass F 1 
si by Mons, Gauber, of the Oper, Paris) a a ae Ambroise Thomas. 
03017 “Ah Fore’e tui” : * “Traviata” Verdi. 03024 Mad Denz Hamiet.”” Part 2 (with 
03026 “Ab fore’ e tua’? oi —— „ Traviata · Orchestra) * s 0 2 2 s Ambroise Thomas. 
03021 “ qwest Bi i Obbitgnto 8 . 22314 “on oom Syivaine” ct tee 
3 bebe, of the Opera, Pari 03029 e ee Kies „ Reynal o Hahn 
03028 “Porgi d Amer „„ Mosart. 


uy Herdset. 


Where You. 5 Hear Melba’ s Voice. 
, T. W. Mans Ware 142 ＋＋ * 


eL aer 
Lineoln.—A 


Catalcgues  Gramophones and dnssiithi, stel tin enone ait alithens ofthe ene Gramophone Records, 
. KK * 7 Master's Voice,” on the lid, -(No other needles should ever be used for playing Gramophone Records.) 


wasters re ts 
| R LTD., 21 em ROAD, LONDON, E. c. 


. Lisbon, Sydney, Galeutta, Barcelona; 7 Rhortmarket Street Cape Torn. 
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